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Arms-race 
in full swing 


HE sheer scale of the Ameri- 
can armaments-programme 
recommended by President 
Truman’s Air Policy Commis- 
Slon, whose report was published 
last week, is staggering. 
Expenditure on the Forces, and on 
atomic, bacteriological and supersonic 
¥esearch, is expected to exceed £3,000 
million per annum even during the 
Phase in which, according to the 
emmission, no other nation is likely 
to be similarly equipped, and a major 


war is therefore improbable—the 
Phase, that is, which ends on 
A-Day "1952. 


After A-Day, a counter-offensive 
alr establishment is to be developed, 
So powerful that if the enemy does 
attack we willebe able to retaliate 
With the utmost violence and to seize 


COMMENTARY 


by 
BRUCE ODSPUR 


and hold the advanced positions from 
, We can divert the destruction 
Sa our homeland to his.” 
ie advanced positions would 
that x whecessary, in view of the fact 
fin: 1 1200-mile-range guided missiles, 
“pable of hitting any target not 
smaller than a city, will be in mass- 
Production within four years. But 
tne USA is taking no chances. , Al- 
Teady there is talk in Administrative 
Circles of converting Yokosuka, or 
another Japanese port, into an 
American naval base, thereby recon- 
filing the advocates and opponents 
of early evacuation from Japan. To 
the same strategic plan belongs the 
Broposal to cut a new Atlantic- 
acific Canal through Nicaragua, 
Should Panama resist the conversion 
of the present one into a lockless, 
atom-proof seaway. The inoppor- 
‘Une insistence of the Panamanian 
“Overnment on its “national sover- 
“ignty ” has been described as “ Com- 
Munist-inspired ’! 


Moral bankruptcy 


More appalling than the scale of 

€se preparations, or even the 
qold-blooded diabolism they envisage, 
Bio ver, is the total intellectual and 
Sinn bankruptcy which the Commis- 
i Ns Report reflects. Right though 
biay be in dismissing the possi- 
tie of UNO being strengthened in 
th © to prevent war, one would have 
bepekt that such phrases as, “ We 
? Neve a strong America will be a 
eS . for peace. . . The chance of 
creding war will be greatly in- 
ep sed if this country has the avail- 
20le forces to strike back and to 


de fea; ” 
Wout { anyone who breaks the peace, 


the 
Whie 
0 


enough them has 
hot, 8a to melt the 


Red herrin g 


The latest “Communist plot” un- 
farthed in Western Germany need not 
e taken too seriously. A population 
Subsisting on one spoonful of 


generated heat 
cold war into a 


‘Macaroni and three slices of bread 


Per day requires no Comminform to 
Make it rebellious. Quite obviously 
: € Communists will seize their 
Pportunity, but the alleged secret 
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WILL RED CROSS HEAL 
THE WORLD? 


Dutch take 


Cross Societies at Oxford. 


national Red Cross societies lies in 


peace and in gathering all forces and means together in order to 


prevent future world wars.” 


Since then, reports Worldover Press, the Dutch Red Cross has 
taken a lead in implementing this resolution. 


“Taking into account that war is the most hor- 

rible disaster for humanity, Red Cross societies 

will conduct those activities which will create con- 

ditions necessary for the maintenance of peace.” 
mus resolution was agreed to last July by @1 Red Cross societies, 
~ at the Board of Governors’ Meeting of the League of Red 


It was furthermore laid down as a 
principle that “A most important task of the League and the 


the lead 


everyday effort to preserve 


Conferences have 


been held with other organisations in the Netherlands engaged in 
peace work, and a programme of joint action has been adopted 


tentatively, for consideration by 
various social, economic and cultural 
movements whose co-operation is held 
to be necessary. 

{ Will the Dutch example be 
followed by the Red Cross in other 
countries? The Executive Committee 
of the League, meeting in Paris last 
November, in forthright language 
ealled upon national Red Cross 
societies to publish the Oxford de- 
claration in the press of their respec- 
tive qountries, and to promote 
discussion of it in Red Cross assem- 
blies and conferences. 

Some, it appears, are still hesitant. 
But surely the thousands of devoted 
men and women who did so much to 
mitigate the horrors of war will not 
neglect any opportunity to prevent a 
recurrence of these horrors, which 
they, more than anybody else, must 
be alive to? 4 

In reality, the new departure 
marked by the Oxford resolution 
means a return to the principles that 
inspired the founder of the Inter- 
national Red Cross, Henri Dunant, of 


/ whom Sir Philip Gibbs wrote that his 


purpose ‘went further than the 
alleviation of suffering among the 
wounded. It was to abolish war 
itself.” 

Henri Dunant was a pacifist. That, 
perhaps, is why he has been fer- 
gotten. But it was he who spoke 
these prophetic words, in 1897: 


“Ah, war is not yet dead! If it 


has changed its form, it is only to 
Everything 


become—more terrible. 


..» HARVEST 


that makes up the pride of our 
civilisation will be at the service of 
war.... What does not man invent 
to make death quicker and surer! So 
quick of hand and heart are the 
‘humane’ when it comes to shed- 
ding the blood of their fellow-men. 


TO THE BLOOD-BATH! 


“Train your noble race-horses for 
battle. Train your innocent doves 
to be messengers of destruction. .. . 
Use the whole creation for your 
slaughter! Drive all together with 
you to the bloeod-bath! But he 
quick, so that everyone will be ready 
for the great day of slaughter! 
Spur on your ingenious inventors 
who nerfect their destructive 
weapons with such joy and such 
enthusiasm! Heap honours on them, 
cram them with gold! Vie with each 
other in destroying the most beauti- 
fu] masterpieces, the pride of civili- 
sation. ... But do not forget that 
then this civilisation, on which you 
prided yourselyes so much, will in- 
fallibly lie in ruins, and with it will 
go your welfare, your trade, your 
industry, your agriculture, and per- 
haps also your national freedom and 
your domestic happiness!” 


Henri Dunant was awarded half 
the Nobel Peace Prize in 1901, and. 
wrote his biographer, Martin Gum- 
pert, “If ever anyone deserved the 
prize it was Dunant. A hater of war 
ever since the day at Solferino, he had 
more and more elearly come to 

recognise the sin of war, and 
more and more decisively and 
definitely fought against it. He 
wanted the Red Cross of 
peace.” 


AND NOW ... 


Two years ago, the South 
African Tidings, in an article 
on Henri Dunant and Max 
i Plowman, asked: 


In the aftermath of war, when 
the tumult and shouting are stilled, 
will the Red Cross again retire 
into a haven of peace-time hiborna- 
tion, and, loaded with blessings and 
glory, resume its peace-time pur- 
suits? Or will it come _ out 
valiantly, honestly, and powerfully, 
to promote the cause so near iis 
founder’s heart? Faced with the 
horrors of the atomic bomb, or 
even with the fiendish scientific in- 
ventions of pre-atomic modern war, 


has it amy choice if “ Tuiti 
fratelli!’” (All brothers), is its 
watchword? 

It seems that the Inter- 


national Red Cross is, at last. 
mawaking to its great oppor- 
tunity and responsibility. But 
will it take the bold course of 
summoning men to renounce 
the sin of war once and for 
all? Or will it be content to 
i patch-up the nations in pre- 
paredness for another 


al THREE PENCE 


SEED and ac e 
World Pacifists 
to meet in India 


FIXHE menace of war, and the per- 
sistence of war-like conditions all 
over the world, have aroused many 
individuals who feel that some ar- 
rangement should be made for repre- 
sentative peace-workers to m€et at a 
conference in India, so that they may 
bring their problems and their testi- 
mony of pacifism to Mahatma Gandhi 
and hold discussions under his 
leadership. 
The Society of Friends has spon- 
sored the scheme, and after consulta- 
tions with (Gandhi, a committee 
representing the various nationalities 
and faiths is organising a World 
Pacifist Meeting to be held at Santini- 
ketan in January, 1949. 
This is intended, not as a confer- 
ence for debate and discussion on a 
pre-arranged agenda, but mainly as 
an opportunity for men and women 
from various lands who have dedi- 
cated their lives to the ways of peace, 
and to the learning of methods by 
which aggressive force can be met 
and overcome without resort 0 
greater force, but by spiritual and 
moral force alone, to meet together in 
intimate fellowshin for the exchange 
of experience and insight. 


MEN OF INTEGRITY 


It is believed that if quite a small 
number of men and.women of proved 
courage and integrity, who have stood 
through all temptations for the way 
of inviolable peace—whether in India, 
China, occupied Europe, or elsewhere 
—can meet in simplicity and intimacy, 
they may strengthen one another 
and so, through them, fortify all 
people of good will for a more effec- 
tive demonstration to the world that 
there is a mightier force than atomic 
or other violent power. 

It is intended that this meeting 
shall be a gathering of about fifty 
persons, attending by invitation and 
not as delegates. It will continue 
for about a week, when Gandhi has 
promised to be present. But it is 
expected that the visitors will stay 
long enough in India to take part in 
some public meetings as well, and 
make contact with many other in- 
dividuals and groups. 

To prepare the ground for the 
World Pacifist Meeting, an All-India 


Pacifist Conference is meeting this week at 
the Friends Rural Centre in Rasulia, 
Hoshangabad, comprising representativea af 
the Executive and Invitation Committees, and 
other peace-workers from alJ] over India. 
Apart from considering the plans fer next 
year, this gathering will discuss vita] subjects 
connected with the principles and techniques 
of peace-work. 
We hope to publish a report on the All- 


Armageddon? 


India Pacifist Conference at an early date. 


— Te 
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GENOCIDE 


HE case for Christian paci- 


fism was seldom so con- 
vincingly stated as by Mr. 
Howard Spring in his book, And 
Another Thing (Constable, 


8s.6d.), in which he concludes 

that the true attitude for a 

follower of Jesus is “to accept 

pacifism and all its dire imme- 
diate consequences, not expect- 
ing an immediate miracle, but 
knowing the outcome of this 
struggle sub specie aeternitatis.” 

Yet Mr. Spring is not himself a 
pacifist. In a beautifully honest and 
sympathetic statement, he explains 
why: 

| My profoundest and most in- 

solubie contradiction lies in my 

attitude to war itself, and I might 
as well face it in all its baffleng 
i mystery. While I am convinced 
with an unshakable conviction 
thet war will never be banished by 
any national or international pacts, 
agreements, outlawings or what you 
like, but only by the slow and 
tedious growth of pacifist belief and 
practice in individual lives, with 
some worldwide organisation such 

‘as the Christian. Church for tts 

point of accretion, nevertheless I am 
not myself a good enough man to 
give my own adherence to the 
venture. 

What does he mean by “not a good 
enough man?” Presumably Mr. 
Spring is referring to the tragic 
dilemma in which we, who were paci- 
fists, found ourselves.trapped durin 
1989-45: knowing all the time that 
to the extent to which we made vic- 
tory less likely, we made more likely 
the condemnation of our friends— 

) /those of us who had Jewish friends 
| @specially—to a horrible death. No 
pacifist who allowed himself to suffer 
that dilemma will ever be intolerant 

of the man who reluctantly decides 

) to fight; nor will he blame Mr. Spring 
for deeming himself “ not a good 
enough man ” to take the way of the 

Cross. 

And yet we chose differently. Why? 


SSS 


5 ae ea ed ee 


SSE 


SU eS aoe 


. > Not, surely, because we thought our- 
~ selves “good enough.” On the con- 
‘trary! It was precisely because we 


Yknew how weak and easily extin- 
uished was the spark of love in our- 
selves. Had we been incorruptible, 
then indeed we might have allowed 
ourselves the responsibility of bomb- 
ing the cities of Germany to rubble— 
‘knowing that, whatever else hav- 

pened, our own respect for the 

‘individual would be unimpaired. But 

it was not so: “That which cometh 
out of a man, that defileth a man.” 


Direction of Labour 


I. Responsibilities of Citizenship 


URSES have a way of coming home to roost; and it is a good 

. thing that they should do so; for then—if we have sufficient 
honesty and humility to be teachable—they teach us to know 
better another time. 

This law of consequences is by. 
therefore very educational: and 
education sometimes needs to be 
compulsory. When it is com- 


Laurence Housman 


THE WAY OF PEACE 


NCE more we have seen the) way 
of constructive peace-making at 
work. There is a Way of Peael 
which can overcome the way of wat 
We are all rejoicing that there is 
hew assurance of peace  betweel 
India and Pakistan, between Hindl 
and Moslem, as a result of Mahatma 
Gandhi’s most recent demonstratio# 
of the way of non-violent resistance, 
However much we may have failed te lea 
about the alternative method of settling dif 
putes; however little we may have prepare 
ourselves to apply it individually or corpot 
ately, we have stood for this method duriné 
the last twelve years. In a special measut# 
therefore, we must give thanks for this neq 
assurance and accept this new challenge. 
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his new book is to prove the pacifist 
case by abstract argument, by apply- 
ing pacifist principles in a world in 
which it is assumed that such things 
as economic principles and practices 
have kept pace with the numerical 
growth of pacifist adherents. 

On no other ground am I able to 
agree with his contention “that only 
the presence of several million 
avowed COs could induce the United 
States to adopt a policy of unilateral 
disarmament.” 


pacifists. 

The fact that has most powerfully 
impressed itself upon my mind in 
recent years, is the closeness of the 
relationshin between personal aims 
and demands—which are demands 
upon home and world society—and 
the demands which one country makes 
upon its neighbours, and of the rela- 
tionship between the latter and the 
incidence of war. It is my deep con- 
viction that Britain has for decades 
been making unjust demands upon 


We remained pacifists, not because 

we knew ourselves “good enough.” 

» but because we could no other, with- 

' out acouiescing in the very ethie that 

was driving men, women and children 

to the gas-chambers—and suffering a 
eorrespondinge degradation. 

For even the death-camp official was 
not necessarily a brute from the 
ystart. He was “under military 
orders.” If he thought at all, he 
thought that to mutiny would be to 
undermine the State, and thereby ex- 
pose his own people to the horrors he 
was inflicting (and he was right: 
Oranienberg, Sachsenhausen, Buchen- 
wald, are as full today as ever—with 
Germans). 

Whether he thought or not, he knew 
‘that! his disobedience would not mean 
|) the rescue of a single family from the 
| ‘#as-chamber, but only the addition of 
/ his own. He could truly reply to the 

Military Tribunal, “ What would you 

have done if—your sister had been 
‘threatened by a Nazi?” (And if the 
“Military Tribunal answers, “By 
doing right, you might have converted 
' your sunveriors.” it admits that these 
are not bevond redemption. and there- 
|) Fore should not be hung; if it answers, 
“You should have done right, what- 
__ ever the conseauences.” it condemns 
/ not only him but itself). 

| The ethic of the death-camn and the 
» ethic of war are one and the same. 


This is an integral issue, and the 
question I would like to put to Mr. 
Muste is this: What guarantees has 
he that the practices, and thus the 
influence, of his “several million 
avowed COs” would have changed so 
completely the nature and spirit of 
daily human and international rela-- 
tions to make it possible for any U.S. 
4Government to take the course he 
suggests? 

Unless pacifism can give such 
guarantees, Mr. Muste’s case must 
remain purely academic and doctrin- 
aire. This kind of pacifism—t aci- 
fism in a vacuum—is what a number 
of pacifists in this country have been 
combatting ever since 1914. 

One of the major lessons which th 
last 33 years have taught me is that 
national aims in and demands upon, 
the world’s economy, that is, upon 
humanity at large, must determine 


LETTERS 


world society, and that the process 
must continue in order to maintain 
the “ standary of living ” to which we 
have become accustomed. 

To apply this argument to the 
United States, I would say that if the 
economic policy at present being pur- 
sued continues, it will lead to a major 
world economic breakdown in the 
fairly near future. If the U.S. had 
15,000,000 unemployed communism 
would become a live issue and far 
outweigh the arguments of “an 
abstract pacifism.” 

I would offset such a pacifism with ‘that 
of Gandhi. It-is when B see pacifism 
operating in and through ndhi that I 
realise my own weakness and know why 
pacifism fails here. 

Pacifism can only prosper in so far as the 
daily lives of pacifists cause the world about 
them to conform to “something in the 
spirit,” the order of peace which dwells as 
# vision within the soul. 

WILFRED WELLCCK. 
12 Victoria Avenue, 
Quinton, Birmimgham, 32. 


Pacifists and Palestine 


AVID ENGEL is an old friend of 
mine, and has always been one of 
the most courageous and sincere of 
Palestinian C.0.s. But it is not quite 


“Jt was horrible at first, but we got 
used to it,” said ore of these officials 
the other day. And there is the his- 
tory of Europe in a sentence. Obliter- 
ation-bombing was horrible, too—at 
first; but we got used to it. So used 
to it that what would have shocked 
our people in 1939 seemed only natur- 
al in 1945; and in 1948, training for 
atomic genocide is part of the accep- 
ted curriculum for every British 
youth of eighteen. 


during the war. This call-up, thered] 
fore, has as much or as little legatt 
justification as that of the Palestinia: | 
Jewish Community during the wary)” S 


when we had to appear before Jewish} nti 
(not Govermental) Recruiting Boards!) GIT 

to state our case as Pacifists (and hadg tax, 
to answer the same. questions as our | Sly, 
British fellow-C.O.s during that time; Suc} 
e.g., what would you do if a Nazi were} Wou 
about to kill your Mother?) The} ) Sani 
assumption of the Jewish Community} OL 
that it was a “state-on-the-way” isp &ac 
not new. But the difference betweenmy  2ur 
British and Jewish methods, hoe 
to enforce recruitment were marked: ‘a 
People who failed to enlist were, im f it 
several instances, beaten up and even} Deac 
kidnapped; their photographs were) gl 
posted on the walls of the towns, with} Mr, 
such captions as:- “T,.......c.cceeeeeeee a TE 
(full name), have received my punish-| a 


ment for shirking my national duty] 
May this be a warning to others, ory 
else they will suffer my fate,” ete. \ 

Far be it from me to blame oné} 
community in Palestine rather tha { 
another; several moderate Arabs havel 
been murdered for being in 
sympathy with such Jewish bodies as} 
“The League for Jewish-Arab Co- 
operation.” Our work for peace im 


Palestine has unfortunately failed, | by it 
and present conditions there can hard-|)) Sand: 
ly be exaggerated in their chaos and} his 
lack of toleration. ‘| Shicz 
The attitude now taken by those forces in |” ASt eg 
Palestine genuinely desiring peace is, that 9” 
partition is not a good solution—but, as it is ; 
the ‘‘solution ” decided upon by the highest rs 
authority that exists, the hest will have to be : 
made of it—hoving that the disjointed parts Thi 


of Palestine will be united again. i 
It is not very helpful for those people wh 
happen to have to live in it when your co! 
respondent Mr. Frank R. Hancock sugges 
this bloodshed is a necessary outcome of 
mistakes. Very great efforts will be imme 
diately necessary if ever-worsening slaughter 
is to be stopped; to sit back and leave Pates4 
tine to it, ought to be an attitude imoossible 

for a pacifiet. i 


ERNST LAZARUS. 
3 Devonshire Terrace, W.2. 
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ACE HEN RY 


the way; 
aking atjJ 


The fundamental position 
Which Mr. Wallace takes, that 
the Democratic Party, which 
honoured him by making him a mem- 
ber of the Cabinet and Vice-President 
of the United States, is heading this 
<ountry directly into war is entirely 


easurer. 
he begitl 


So defensible, Nearly three years after 
ae the ending of hostilities President 
Truman hag sent in a budget message 

choal Which asks that 28 per cent. of the 40 

th of billions he asks shall be devoted to 
: Preparation for war; altogether about 

d ; g 

meas 0 per cent. of this huge sum asked 

sle for of the American taxpayers ‘will go to 

onomi¢t| Wars past or future, or reconstruction 

nateve ~aileasures due to the Second World 

e most “War. 

our, if 

merelf Marshall and Congress 

ae . in addition, General Marshall, tak- 


ing an unheard of tone for a Cabinet 


Oficial toward the Congress, has 

all demanded that it either give him 

aah | €very cent of the $6,800,000,000 which 

noe he asks or drop the whole European 

of fi g| conomic reconstruction proposal; it 

ft fot was as if he were giving directions to 
a ae 4 company of infantry. 

Then the new Secretary of War, 
of voy Mr. Royall, has notified the country 
righ that if the Marshall Plan does not 
itionaly SUCcceed the country must be prepared 
for it} 0f Vast additional outlays for mili- 
r may tary and naval purposes. Indeed, the 
Trade Hert military critic of the New 
ord td Puan Times, Mr. Hanson Baldwin, de- 
of its ©S that even without this threat 
ry bY] pen dit Royall’s “annual military ex- 
Uppl¥| and gazes of between $15,000,000,000 
-alis in *25,000,000,000 are forecast with- 
of thel at the next few years if measures 

Rtv authorised or projected are 

It is pe eroved by Congress.” To this, must 

added the fact that the commission 

8PPointed by the President to fix our 

| #Viation policy, demands $4,150,000,000 

—§ for the Air Force in 1948, which is 

a $1,300,000,000 more than asked by 

stit the President for this year. As for 

“itis 1949, the Commission demands ‘an- 

"wall ther $1,300,000,000, or a total of 
heres} %5»450,000,000 for the year 1949. 

ee Preparing for war 
war Surely this means leaving no stone 
wislt Onturned to prepare for World War 


i nl and to place upon the American 
had @xpayer a burden of such a size that 


oury @Ryone who might have suggested 
Ame; *UCh 4 thing two or three years ago 
weré} WOuld have risked an inquiry into his 
The} Sanity, Mr. Wallace is on strong 
nity) Frond when he asserts that this 
184 ‘aa S us for war, by-passes the 
veem ited Nations and shows that the 
14s heaqeee Administration is not at all 
kedy Trouing for peace but for hostilities. 
» im) ~ Jt rested on this position alone the 
very) Peace-loving forces of this country 
verg went well be expected to rally to 
vith} ; Wailace’s candidacy. 
ishel . That this is not the case is due to 
tye rYeral facts. In the first place, 
vl here is widespread doubt as to Mr. 
i allace’s stability of aim and pur- 
onn Pyse. Second, there is the feeling 
sane Cc he is much too tender to the 
aval Agemanists, and whether through 
ay e otance or not, it is a fact that in 
a ore of his public appearances he 
Coe. of Seemed to be under the auspices 
oF} igtgcO™munists. That the Commyn- 
ml by phave espoused his candidacy is 
ed, | ot Wself certain to repel many thou- 
rd~ ne’® of yoters and gives a handle to 
nd "S enemies to call him, as the 


| Chicago Tribune does, “the Commun- 
St candidate.” 


Wallace’s record 


Thirdly- and perhaps most. im- 
portant, is the fact that.Mr. Wallace’s 
rom record as a peace-lover is far 
fom clear. He sat in the Cabinet of 
f ins United States, or presided over 

R Senate, in those years when » Mr. 

Srosevelt was deliberately putting us 
)MMo the Second World War by under- 
72nd methods, by inducing the news- 
Papers for patriotic reasons to accept 

Voluntary censorship and hide the 
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WALLACE 
) and the PACIFISTS 


by Oswald Garrison Villard 


He WALLACE’S candidacy for the Presidency is bound 
ii to put many pacifists in a difficult position, and peace-lovers, 
£00, Who are not absolutists in their opposition to war. 


fact that we were engaging in hos- 
tilities against the Germans, contrary 
to the Constitution which says that 
the Congress alone shall have the 
power to make war, and in violation 
of his most solemn pledge to the 
American people never to “send your 
sons into a foreign war.” 


It is not necessarw to discuss here 
whether America should or should not 
have gone into the struggle. 


The simple fact is that we were 
put in, as has now been attested by 
the highest officials, including the 
admission that American warships 
were operating under British naval 
commands, taking part jn the 
sinking of German submarines 
before Pearl Harbour. 


Thus, Admiral Stark, the Chief of 
Naval Operations, wrote in Novem- 
ber, 1941: “The country is at war 
whether the people know it or not.” 

During all this time Mr. Wallace 
had no compunction whatever over 
what was going on. He did not 
speak out against Mr. Roosevelt; he 
did not tell the American people then 
that their Government was doing 
everything in its power to put the 
country into war withoue asking per- 
mission of Congress or the people. 
He did not deplore the spending of 
billions of dollars in preparation for 
hostilities; he stood mute. 


Why, it is asked, should one believe 
now that he is really opposed to war, 
or whether he is not actuated by the 
refusal of his party to renominate 
him to the Vice-Presidency, or im- 
pelled by personal ambition? 


Wallace and Baruch 


. In addition, there is the unhappy 
fact that Mr. Bernard Baruch has 
convicted Mr. Wallace of making a 
rank mis-statement as to Mr. Baruch’s 
position on the atomic bomb issue 
and then refusing to correct the mis- 
representation after promising Mr. 
Baruch over the telephone that he 
would do so. Mr. Wallace has given 
wo proof whatever that Mr. Baruch’s 
statements are not founded on fact. 
He has remained silent on this grave 
charge. Finally, there are those who 
know that Mr. Wallace has been un- 
faithful to previously held beliefs, as 
in the matter of the economics of 
scarcity policy in the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration under which there was a 
slaughtering of surplus animals and 
the destruction of crops. There is a 
widespread feeling that he is a well- 
meaning, idealistic, but ill-balanced 
public leader. 


How shall pacifists vote? 


The problem before the pacifist 
voter next Autumn is therefore plain. 

Mr. Wallace cannot, of course, be 
elected. There is no possibility of his 
carrying a single State, but he can 
throw at least several States into the 
Republican column if he polls 
several hundred thousand votes in a 
State like New York or Massachu- 
setts, or California, whose electoral 
votes will count heavily in the 
Electoral College. 

Again, their votes will be lumped 
with those of the Communists, a fact 
that must give the pacifists still 
further pause, and there are the 
above doubts as to the candidate’s re- 
liability’ and real devotion to the 
cause of peace. To this some will 
reply that the lowliest sinner may 
return to the cause of peace while 
the light of reason continues to burn. 

Shall the pacifist entrench himself 
upon the principle of peace att any cost, 
and, as Wendell Phillips once said, 
“leave the working out of the details 
to Almighty God,” or shall he decline 
to vote for a mon who will yithout 
question injure the cause of peace in 
the minds of millions of Americans— 
ou¥ chief reactionary in Congress, 
Senator Byrd of Virginia, has just 
publicly declared that Mr. Wallace is 
only one per cent. American? 


HE recent manifesto signed 
by the Dean of St. Paul’s, 
Bertrand Russell, and others, 
unfortunately commits that 
worst of sins which a public 
document can commit—ambigu- 
ity. For when they say that 
they believe that this country 
would, in case of an aggressive 
advance by Russia, go to war, 
they leave us doubtful whether 
they also mean should. The 
general tenor of the decument 
rather suggests that they do. 


Now the dilemma is certainly a 
difficult one. On the one hand the 
USSR is undoubtedly trading on the 
natural reluctance of all nations to 
envisage the possibility of another 
war. Their plan is to get their way 
—namely the subjugation of Europe, 
or at least its permeation by Com- 
jmmunism, through sheer bluff. If 
| Great Britain, France and the USA 
do nothing, this Communist game 
will succeed. 


DANGER OF WAR 


On the other hand if these nations 
offer a threat of opposing Russia by 
force, war may break out before any- 
one knows quite what is happening. 
The existence of.great. military forces 
—in this case mainly the atom-bombs 
which America possesses and with 
which Russia may be provided by 
now—makes it almost certain that 
they will be used sooner or later, as 
the years 1900-1914 clearly showed. 
Such preparations are not made 
merely to be looked at. 

Now if war could be regarded as it 
was in the 19th century, as a regret- 
table way of settling disputes, but 
one which must be used if honour and 
public morality require it, there 
might be a case for confronting an 
aggressor with war-like preparations. 
But the situation is completely 
altered since it has become likely, as 
I argued in my last article (PN, Mar. 
28, 1947), that the victors will be 
faced in the end, after all their sacri- 
fices and sufferings, with exactly the 
same situation as existed at the out- 
set, with a change only in the cast 
of the drama. It was reasonable to 
say in former days that there was one 
thing worse than war—namely in- 
justice. At the present day, if you 
make war you are likely to have in 
the end both war and injustice. 


COUNT THE COST 


At the same time, just as the 
Gospel reminds us that one desifing 
to build a tower sits down first and 
counts the cost, so everyone who 
advocates disarmament should count 
the cost of his action. This is par- 
ticularly necessary in this country 
because we are so likely to have the 
worst of both worlds. If we re- 
mained neutral when war broke out 
between Russia and America, the 
first struggle between the two great 
combatants would be for the posses- 
sion of this country as the best base 
for an atomic war. 

Those who renounce war, then, 
must be prepared for any sort of 
humiliation, for shortage of the 
necessities of life, and for a very ex- 
tensive loss of: life itself. 

The anti-war element in America, 
however, is probably more consider- 
able than is generally believed—for it 
is the warmongers who make the 
noise. 

I should like, therefore, to see a 
manifesto of the following sort put 
forward by those who oppose war:— 
“There is the utmost danger in a dis- 

play of preparations for armed 

resistance in the case of threatened 
attack bv Russia on the. liberties of 
further European nations. For 
such a demonstration, though 
meant as a warning in order to 
avoid war-like aggression, is itself 
enly too likely to lead to war. The 
fact that no one nation desires war 

—or rather every nation looks upon 

it as an almost unthinkable dis- 

aster—is no guarantee against a 

possible outbreak; for the issue so 

cogily gets beyond diplomatic con- 
rol. 
“A better policy is to request | 


USSR to state in plain terms what 
are their objectives. If they refuse 
or send an evasive answer, then we 
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Wanted -a Manifesto 


by GUY KENDALL 


should appeal to that large—per- 

haps vast—body of public opinion 

in Europe, which is opposed t¢ 

totalitarian methods, to adopt a 

policy of passive resistance. That 

is to say that they should, without 
overt acts which could be construed 
as treason to a Communist govern- 
ment, quietly make things as diffi- 
cult as possible to those who would 
rob them of their civil liberties. 

In other words they should form 

themselves into a sort of unarmed 

partisan or underground moye- 
ment.” 

There is one further considaraficn. 
It may be said, “ No, not war between 
individual nations, nor between 
aihances, but police action by the 
United Nations, even if it was only a 
fragmentary organisation. For 1s 
not the international police force 
already in course of being formed?” 

hose whe are supporters of UNO 
cannot lightly ignore that argument. 
But what does it amount to? 

Supposing the Metropolitan Poliee 
had to deai with a gangster organ- 
isation which was about a third of 
their own force in numerical strength. 
The Home Office would almost ¢er- 
tainly appeal to the War Office for 
support. And that may be a trae 
analogy to the case of USSk and 
“satellites” versus the rest of the 
world. 

No, the only course for us in such a 
situation is ta protest that we will 
Lave nothing to do with war, whoever 
13 the aggressor, and meanwhile to 
strive to the end for a peaceful settle- 
ment founded on the just claims (if 
any) of the possible aggressors. 


FORGOTTEN EXAMPLE 


It is sometimes forgotten that the” 


one example in history of a quite suc- 
cessful passive resistance method was 
thac of the.early Christian Church. 
By the time of the last and 
greatest persecution—or rather the 
last attempt to wipe out the whole 
Christian movement—the Christians 
must have been numerically very 
strong. Gibbon, seeking to minimise 
their number, puts them at a maxi- 
mum of one twentieth of the popula- 
tion of the Empire. But that pro- 
portion is no mean one, especially 
when it is remembered that there 
must have been many unbaptized 
persons who sided with the Chris- 
tians. Harnack holds that they 
varied from about half the population 
of Asia Minor at that time to practi- 
cal non-existence in the outlying 
parts like Gaul and the borders of 
Germany, with a considerable Chris- 
tian minority elsewhere. Altogether 
they may have been not far short of 
a third of the population, and quite 
half the effective population, of the 
Empire. way 
They might have been very formid- 
able if organised for resistance by 
force. But they took the way of 
passive resistance—and triumphed. 


ARE YOU THE MAN 
FOR THIS JOB? 


The PPU Development Commit- 

tee now regards its main function 

as the development of the pacifist 

witness in all its forms, move- 

ment organisation “for its own 

sake” being no longer a prime 
concern. 


The Committee therefore seeks-a 
man or woman to help the new 
Development " Officer (Roger 
Page) to do the Committee’s 
work throughout the country. 
The job calls for certain qualities — 
adaptability, energy, knowledge of 
the PPU. Above all it gemands a 
vital belief in pacifism and the PPU. 
It igs not just a “job”; it is 
almost a mission. 


Applications can be considered 
from any part of England as the 
job is not tied to any particular 
office centre. Those who are in- 
terested should write at once for 
further particulars to 


The General Secretary, 
Peace Pledge Union, 
6 Endsleigh Street, 
London, W.C.1. 
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-GANDH 


HAVE at last seen 
Gandhi. 

That makes me in no 
way unique, but that the 
experience, although 
shared and spoken of by 
so many others, couid 
yet seem rare and new 
to me, does, I feel, make 
Gandhi unique. 


| 


made 


pose. 


5 


I started out along ‘he 
road to Sodepore in the 
dusty company of jeeps, 


taxis, private cars and lorries 
loaded to their mudguards, : 
all going to see Gandhi. Ina clearing 
between dust and cars I saw one leper 
pulling another in a wooden cart to 
that saine end. Tie 

I was early by_an hour-and-a-nait, 
but already too lAte for more than a 
distant view, had it not been for the 
introduction by a member of the ash- 
ram to the small square surrounding 
the platform raised for Gandhi 


Crowd scene 


I squatted there amongst the young 
and the old, the women and hapas, 
rich and poor in jewels and rags, that 
identified their homes in the north, 
south, east and west of India. There 
were a few Americans with check 
shirts, cameras and chewing-gum, and 
some Huropeans; some come sincerely, 
some just for the show. And under- 
Standably, for to a European it was 
something to see: these many people 
of so many kinds squatting in bamboo 
‘pens and spread upon nearby roofs, 
> waiting upon this naked ascetic who 
' ‘slow-marched to the meeting upon the 
support of a young girl and a woman 
at his side, then mounted the crude 
dais and sat there in an absolute of 
i )) calm and apparent unconcern. 
118 ‘A small but noisy battle began a 
little way from where Gandhi sat, a 
fight for further entrance and a better 
view. Some in their attempt to quell 
|) the noise, added their shouts to it. 
/ Gandhi said nothing, but turned and 
Jooked full at the rowdy section. It 
| took perhaps five minutes to settle 
and be still, but Gandhi in that while 


FOR THE RECORD! 


BOXING-DAY AT 


AS Christmas approached it seemed 
obvious that something must be 
one for the benefit of those German 
“PoWs who were not: fortunate enough 
to be invited to British homes for 
Christmas; who would have to while 
away their time in the uninviting 
eamps or else walk the streets in little 
\ groups, with patches on their “backs 
) and trouser-legs, thinking sad 
‘thoughts about their ruined country, 

dead friends and relatives, uprooted 
» families and suffering old parents 

» ‘waiting for them to come home to help 
' them and comfort them. 


WONDERFUL RESPONSE 


An appeal went out and, in spite of 
>the Christmas activities and the ac- 
' companying extra spending, people re- 
sponded wonderfully. The Camp, 
j) authorities were considerate and the 
/ Superintendent of Vehicles was kind 
/)) enough to help us to overcome trans- 
- ‘port difficulties by arranging facilities 
" for bringing the Camp band from 
) Shaftesbury to Wimborne. Members 
it | of the Bournemouth Group of the 
Fale, | 


hi Ue 
VA i 


Shae 


PPU, Christchurch Adult School, and 
"people belonging to no party or 
(organisation, contributed money, 
» goods and help. Wimborne Women’s 


“WORLD CITIZENSHIP 


PUBLIC MEETING 
Monday,‘Jan. 26th, 7 p.m. 
The King’s Weigh House, 

Binney St., W.1 
(opp. Selfridges) 

: Speakers: 
KENNETH INGRAM 
Hugh Schonfield 
and others 


x! 4 Chairman: James Avery Joyce 


WORLD UNITY 
| 


eT eli ; 


RA AT 


by KIM CHRISTEN 


his after-prayer meeting address on Dec. 6, 
Mahatma Gandhi told his audience that he had 
If he failed to pro- 
mote exemplary good feeling between Hindus and 
Muslims there, “he could not hope for success else- 
where.” 

On Tuesday last week he announced his intention 
to fast indefinitely for the furtherance of this pur- 
His last address for the time being was 
delivered on the following day. 

We are glad to take this opportunity to publish 
the following description of one of his 
prayer-meetings, by an English pacifist resident in 
Calcutta. 


Delhi “the test case.” 


did not move, showed neither anger 
nor impatience, only looked, and then 
in the eventual quiet turned to signal 
the start of the prayers. 

For those who would scorn or be 
embarrassed by the suggestion of 
some especial power in his gaze, 
would explain the incident by saying 
that his silent stare drew the atten- 
tion of the multitude to these rowdy 
enes who, in shame, grew silent. ‘ 

My knowledge of Hindi allows me 
to do little more than order my din- 
ner, so that I understood nothing of 
what Gandhi spoke, yet the manner 
of his speaking was sufficient message 
to one such as I, accustomed to lead- 
ers of men that are loud-mouthed and 
posturing. 


How others gay it 


Any man with something to say in 
the world, says it with a substantial 
showing of himself, He must “ But 
himself across.” His gestures and fine 
phrases are an all-important part of 
his message. By such means little can 
be made to seem large, and lack of 
facts can be covered by an appeal to 
blind faith and easy obedience. The 
speeches of Hitler and Churchill, of 
labour union leaders or salvationists 
on street corners make thin and in- 
eredulous reading when the shout, the 
cigar, the clenched fist or the sign of 
the cross are absent. 

But Gandhi employs none of these 
things. What he says has no support 
except its own inherent sense. There 
is no cloak of silken phrases or im- 


BOURNEMOUTH 


Institute let their Hall for the after- 
noon and evening of Boxing Day, and 
a hundred German PoWs were invited 
to join the party. 

Shortly after 3 p.m. helpers from 
Christchurch arrived in force by 
coach; a little later the band with 
their instruments, including a piano, 
arrived in a lorry from Shaftesbury. 
The hall was tastefully decorated 
earlier in the day by the PoWs from 
a near-by camp, and two lovely 
Christmas trees were placed on either 
side of the stage, The hall, which was 
said to accommodate about 160 per- 
sons, was full and the atmosphere 
friendly and happy. 

The candles on the Christmas trees 
were lit and the band was ready on 
the stage. Then the lights in the hall 
were turned out and the band started 


softly the traditional German Christ- 
mas song, “Stille Nacht” (Holy 
Night). The audience joined in. It 


was an effortless, harmonious singing, 
suggesting a dignified expression of 
pent-up sorrow. Indeed, some of the 
PoW visitors were seen wiping away 
tears. 


A MOVING MOMENT 


It was a deeply moving moment, 
worthy to have been sound-filmed and 
shown all over the country; some- 
thing to this effect was suggested by 
an Army Public Relations official, but 
for some reason, and to our great dis- 
appointment, it did not: materialise. 

Gradually the whole programme of 
the evening unfolded before the 
audience, the first half being of a 
serious character and the second com- 
prising lighter items. A sumptuous 
tea was served between the two parts. 

Many delightful items of music 
were ably produced by the British as 
well as the German artists, the band 
being always ready to fill in any gaps. 
“The Little Dutch Mill,” a delightful 
little song, was most ably rendered in 
English by. a member of the PoW 


I—THE PEACEMAKER 


passioned gestures either to 
conceal or adorn his message. 
His words are homespun, 
common as khadi*. 

Whether one agrees or 
does not agree with the 
words and the ways of 
Gandhi, his sincerity must 
seem beyond all question. In 
a faithless, floundering world 
he is a firm believer, and for 
him there is no choice be- 
tween a betrayal of that 
belief and his own demise. 
He will willingly die. 

It is reassuring that there 
are such men alive today, 
and in this instance it is 
more than ordinarily necessary, 
since for so long he has been largely 
responsible for the destiny of one-fifth 
of the world’s bewildered millions. No 
dictator was ever so empowered in his 
time, yet no-one could cut a sorrier 
figure as a dictator. There is no place 
for medals on a naked chest, no place 
for spurs on a pair of sandals. His 
back is bowed, his head is bald and 
blatantly so, he is wrinkle-skinned, 
ancient, bespectacled, shuffling and 
magnificent, a strange sane figure in 
a world that is mad and ever easily 
inclined to murder. 


recent 


A sane man 


Iam told by some that he is a saint. 
I do not know about such things. But 
he is a sane man, that is rare enough 
in the world, and unique in politics. 

I am told by others that he is a fool 
of a dreamer, that while his ideals 
may be well enough, they are out of 
place in the press of to-day’s prob- 
lem, and unpractical as the world now 
goes. If that is so, I feel it is only 
the world’s mistake and our individual 
loss. And I feel it will continue to be 
so until we understand that our ideals 
are the only practical things about us, 
and all that we have pride in as “ pro- 
gress” is little else but the dream of 
a pig in a poke for a clean lay of mud. 


*Hand-spun cloth. 


Many reports of Christmas and New 
Year parties for PoWs have come 
into Peace News office during the past 
weeks. So that our overseas readers 
may have a detailed picture of at least 
ene party we have turned the ‘spot- 
light on Bournemouth, We might 
equally have presented a similar pic~ 
ture by turning to Bridlington, Coven- 
try, Loughton, Newcastle and many 
other places where there wags a2 
similar determination to make the 
prisoners’ last Christmas \in captivity 
as happy as possible, 


band, while the comic item, “ Cafe- 
Klatsch bei Tante Linchen” sung in 
German by two PoWs dressed up and 
looking like Spanish ladies, was 
superb. One lady remarked about 
this ‘Cafe-Klatsch”’ (and she voiced 
the opinion of the whole party) that 
she would never forget it as long 
as she lived—it was comical to 
the extreme even to those who did not 
understand the lamguage. 

There were duets and solos and con- 
juring tricks, all well performed, to 
the great delight of everybody. There 
was also some dancing and a few 
games, the evening being wound up 
by the singing of “ Auld Lang Syne.” 

Fritz Ntitzel, a teacher by pro- 
fession, a pianist and choir-master, 
sent me the following letter written 
in English: 

Back again in our camp I feel I should 

like to express my deepest thanks to you 

and all members of the Bournemouth and 
district groups of the PPU for the success- 
ful Christmas party on Boxing Day. Be- 
lieve me, these few lines are not a mere 
matter of form but come from the bottom 
of my heart. 1I-feel sure I can say this 
also on behalf of all my fellow-prisoners 
who had the honour and the pleasure to 
_take part in it. No one of us anticipated 
such an event and all of us, without excep. 
tion, were inspired and feel most grateful 

to those kind and unselfish people who did 

their best to treat us in 3uch «' generwus 


way. 

The high ideals of peace on earth to all 
men of good will, mutual anderstanding, 
reconciliation, no more war and no more 
violence, which were brought to our notice 
and realised by this wonderful “ Guest 


WOMAN’S 
VIEWPOINT 


the resurgence of British, 
womanhood after a decade of 


dull despair might be a gratify? 
ing sight. Some manifestations me 
of life have undoubtedly been pres 
apparent during the past week) goin 
or so; but the cause of this) Whic 
activity is a little depressing, 7 nb 
The current enthusiasm for the) bhi 
“sales” has not infected so indiffer-| Tian 
ent a campaigner as your EHirene; or) Sti 
at least, not with the appropriate’| Th 
spirit. Prod 
Battling down Oxford Street be-! wee 


tween the throngs of over-burdened | 
women, I could recollect nothing like) } 
it in my lifetime before. At some, 
stores, the legend goes, policemen!! 
were holding the contestants apart— { 
they must have felt they were tast 
ing blood for the first time since’ the!) 7 
Suffrage. The partisan spirit. tha 
in this country was never tapped dur- 
ing the war seems to have festered, 


under the duress of inactivity, and Jang 


erupted in this rather terrifying the 
outburst, of acquisitive cupidity. And) / go, if 
the sales-fever has not even the!) exe 
negative virtue of defensive unity; it]] | i 
is every woman for herself, multiplied | ate 
a thousandfold. the : 
A perfectly natural, and desirable, || start 
instinct for something bright and new) think 
does not quite account for the extra; 
ordinary all-night queues—plied by} 
some enterprising managements wita | 
coffee and sandwiches—for what is | ,9¥4 
admittedly (by fashion-house stan-) “is i 
dards) chiefly rubbish, move 
i) the 
* # * " jy ing A 
i) Mos 
I could not help remembering, by. mya. 
contrast, a Women’s Peace Day in# is gon 
Manehester just before the war, when #} its m¢ 
;we marched in procession to Platt } being 
Fields, led by the late Ellen Wilkin- jj Artist] 
son, It was all very jolly and in-@] the gj 
formal. A large, well-meaning’ lady & The 
in front of me waved a pennant of | Amer, 
the “White Army” and exchanged they p 
quips with the kindly policeman who, § them 
quite unnecessarily, humoured us with) @ Dis! 
his protection. A  milk-and-water) takes 
affair, indeed, was this harmless)} ment 
peace-strategy, compared with the ing ra 
shock-tactics ‘devised for getting) Agains 
something on the cheap. arson 
It is a sad commentary. on Abartr 
springs of our inspiration. The (We » 
trouble is not that people cannot bel] Mon, 
roused, but, that they are roused by/] low “ 
the wrong things. We suffer not so) Turdey 
much from lack of imagination, a8)}  Polic 
from diseased imaginations which, the so 
vitiated by commercial propaganda, |) aq fir: 
fasten inevitably on the immediate, |) Who ha 
the obvious and,the second-rate. The} Mates 
New World has gone down before the |} Posgip}, 
New Look. W 2h on, 
18 the 
* * * Young { 
If individualism cannot look beyond Finally, 
self-interest to a sense of mutual aid 
at least equal to that of communalism, | "LEA 
then the right of the individual ‘o: LA 
express his personality, in the bar- Betorg ES 


gain-basement or anywhere else, will 
assuredly, 


and, perhaps deservedly, 
perish. Private enterprise can only 
justify its existence by gomez ones 
better than the State in service and! 
foresisht. Meanwhile, it broods on™ 
the shelf terrified to take its hands@  ™ 
out of its pockets. There was an old = | 
game under this system of dumping jj @ r o 
one’s surpluses into the sea; a timely | “Ms, id 
variation might be to dunw the un | a * 


youRMs 


Night,” appeal to us and we take them as 
a gift from you and as the real message of 
Christmas. ' I promise we shall keep up 
these ideals. 

In short, this grand gathering on the 
fourth and, we hope, the last Christmas of 
‘our captivity in your country was not only 
an entertaining and joyful event, but also 
an important and genuine contribution to 
# better understanding and friendly relation- 
ship between aur nations. May they grow 
deeper and wider in this turbulent, unside- 
down world and help us to build a better 
future. 


' L. P. 


wanted stocks of clothing now bein ate Tese 
dangled before the British donkeys auengtitem 
noses,. across the sea, among the | ¥ of 
homeless DPs and  hombed-out nl 
families of Europe. The “new look” 

such a gesture could create (whethet | 

done officially or through spontaneous uXiNesy 
human charity) would be a ‘sight § pin 1, 7, 
worth seeing indeed. as me E. 

Though the faces at the sales are] }s (¢* 

only. the, old, familiar faces off Buckin, 


stupidity and -greed, nevertheless thell 
New Look is in the air (even Peaeey 
News has it!). It is a phrase worthy) 
of a better cause, and nyv is the 
timg for us to discard the death-mask 
of Power politics and adopt a moré) 
truly human countenance. Haye you 
the New Look that will bring you 
into the New World? ! a 

j EIRENE, y ir 


e | Of) 
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itish } he 


> of | 
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CRITIC’S prejudices will 
; normally reveal themselves 
In what he writes and it is not 
wi Senerally necessary to add a 
ce) Preamble. But since I am now 
veeK™ going to write about a film 
this | which deals with a certain sub- 
g | Ject, and since it is a subject 


ions 


the} Which arouses strong feelings, I 
ffer- | think it as well to say where 
13 oF | I stand in the matter. 
ciate | The film js called Crossfire. It is 

Produced and distributed like any 
be- Other Hollywood commercial film, 
ened but it is a film with an idea. It is 
like | UPMistakably and definitely about 
ome anti-semitism. It is not only about 
men | 3,it is against it, heavily against it. 
tt— { For this reason I think I should 
‘aste &lve my viewpoint. It is the same as 
th | my namesake whose letter appeared 


Saye th d i f this 
thas’ € correspondence columns 0 

per (Paper on January 2nd, I detest and 
red, WePlore anti-Jewism (as I think it 
Should be called for greater accuracy 


Ane ud less camouflage): I think it should 
Anda neither defended nor excused, 
thell for it is indefensible and in- 
ay *xcusable. I say this here because if 
lied 4 describe Crossfire as a good film, 
~) You may feel you want to allow for 

the possibility of it having a good 

ble, | Start because it savs something I 


aew | think should be said. 


tra- 
A GOOD FILM 
is | vdsed by any standard I think 


an- 1S is a very good film. It has 
| Weaved its idea very cunningly into 
| the pattern of a coherent and excit- 
} ™S story, It has all the thrills which 
hat i pu people like; it is a murder 
in is ety 3 there is a man-hunt; there 
ner it 80me slight love-interest. Because 
4 Ae i Message about anti-Jewism, whilst 
i ‘| “fing unmistakable, is nevertheless 
ie { thuStically subordinated to the story, 
Lay 7 Im cannot fail to do good. 
of he story is simple. A group :of 
ved theonican soldiers are at a loose end; 
ho rh Play cards, they drink. Some of 
ith | “tem go to a bar and there they meet 
t : * Jew and his girl friend. The Jew 
er} “tkes one of the soldiers to his apart- 


*S8 7] Ment. Another (Monty) in a brood- 


che || Ine yage of. jealousy and resentment 
ng) 8gainst the Jew for being a nicer 
Person than himself, gate-crashes the 
che) @partment and beats the Jew to death, 
a We are spared the worst of this.) 


nty also subsequently kills a fel- 


by | low gate-crasher who witnessed the 
so |} Murder, 

bis th Olice suspicion inevitably falls on 
“My } 1" soldier whom Samuels the Jew 


la, | hag first invited to his apartment, but 


ene Who had left before the murder. His 
Ae i pes, however, know this to be im- 
e&) -sible—on grounds of character— 


fg One of the fine things of this film 
‘| the way they protectively gather 


bY ; 2 ; 
Find to shield him from the police. 
Pe ally, after mounting tension, the 
id 
ma PLEASE READ CAREFULLY 
+9 


be ATEST TIME for copy: Monday 


crime is brought home to Monty by 
means of a trap none the less clever 
because I chanced to spot it. Had I 
been in Monty’s shoes I would no 
doubt have missed it. 


INSPECTOR’S LAPSE 


The film has one point of real weak- 
ness and another which is open to 
question. At the end of the film the 
police inspector, who obviously does 
not see films and has not learned 
what every cinema-goer knows—that 
at the moment of arrest the criminal 
invariaply makes a daring dive for 
freedom—allows Monty to escape and 
then shoots him down as he runs. 
regretted this lapse because it meant 
that, for once—and at the moment of 
last impressions—the story had been 
allowed to get out of hand and spou 
the balance between art and propa- 
ganda. I fear my sympathies are all 
with a fugitive shot down and killed 
by revolver-fire from a house. I was 
put out by this last-minute glorifica- 
tion of a squalid and sordid human 
beast. 

This is the other point. Part of 
Monty’s resentment of Samuels is 
because he assumed him to have been 
a comfortable civilian. But the film 
takes care to let you know that he 
had been in the U.S. Army and was 
invalided out because of injuries re- 
ceived at Okinawa. This might carry 
with it a certain suggestion that the 
whole thing was a terrible mistake 
and Samuels was not the sort of Jew 
you ought to kill. But it might 
equally well serve to underline the 
stupidity and pointlessness and blind- 
ness of anti-Jewism. You must 
follow your fancy. 

I greatly appreciated the fact that 
the film points out that anti-Jewism 
is not just a matter of violence—the 
number of Jews beaten to death is 
mercifully not large. “This thing” 
Says the police inspector “is of more 
than one kind. There is the you- 
can’t-join-our - Country - Club kind, 
there’s the you-can’t-live-round-here 
kind, even the you-mustn’t-work-here 
kind. And it’s because we put up 
with all these that it leaves the way 
open to Monty and his kind.” 


SILENT SCENE 


It would be difficult to be bored by 
Crossfire. Edward Dmytryk has 
directed with skill and at times with 
genijus—as when the sound track be- 
lies its name with a complete silence 
during the scene where the suspected 
but unsuspecting soldier dances with 
a girl in a garden. 

The cast is good, too, the three 
Roberts act their triangle well. 


Robert Young is not of the most 
dazzling star rank, but he is a veteran 
actor who has probably never given 
a bad performance and who has often 
given a good one. He is the police 
inspector. Robert Ryan is the Jew- 
hater. He rejects all temptation to 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Film of Ideas (1) 


Edited by 
Roger Page 


over-act and relies mainly on his face 
and voice to register his emotions. 
He has enjoyed the joke of killing the 
Jew, but he was a quiet Jew and this 
is a quiet joke. Robert Mitchum 
leads the GIs who trv to protect their 
innocent friend. In its way it is 
notable as a study of gentle leader- 
ship. Sam Levine is delightful as 
ithe Jew and some other small parts— 
particularly “the man” (as he is 
listed) who carries on a crazy con- 
versation with the innocent soldier— 
are well-taken. 4 
The appearance of Crossfire raises 
the whole question of the film of ideas 
and in my next article I shall write 
- generally on the subject. 
ROGER PAGE. 


“FIND THE PRINCESS” 


rYYWO new plays by a member of the 
+ PPU, Geoffrey Pittock-Buss, are 
being’ produced shortly. 
written under his nom de plume of 
Howard Kent. 


One of the plays, “ Find the Prin- 


cess,” a children’s adventure story 


with music, is being presented by the | 


North London Players, the group 
which originally grew principally 
from the North London Region of 
the PPU. Performances are being 
given at White Hart Lane (New) 
School, Wood Green, on January 31 
at 2.45 and 7.0 p.m., and at Dalston 
Secondary School, Shacklewell Lane, 
E.8, on February 14 at the same time. 
Tickets can be obtained from Miss 
Nellie Harby, 74, Ingleton Road, 
N.18, or at the door on the day of the 
performances. - 

While pretending to be nothing 
other than nure entertainment, “ Find 
the Princess” tries to use modern 
stage technique to tell the story and 
is aimed at providing a new develop- 
ment in contemporary children’s 
drama. 

The other new play, “Journey to 
no End,” a drama, is being given 
trial performances in February by 
students of the Central School of 
Dramatic Art at the Albert Hall. 


Words of Peace - No 234 
SONS OF GOD 


Jé is vain to expect that war will 
cease until we are resolved to analyse 
and reform nationalism and our 
economic technique by the test of how 
far they tend to helo or hinder each 
and every person in his mission to ful- 
fil himself in the natural order in 
accordance with God’s design, so that 
all our powers should be developed 
and God’s order be mirrored, with 
each human being finding his vo- 
cation to be a son of God, essentially 
equal to all his neighbours. 

Michael de la Bedoyere— 
“No Dreamers Weak.” 


AMERICAN CLOTH, 
only, real pre-war quality, 
48” x 16”, ideal. for covering 
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| IVSP’s 1948 PROGRAMME 


A Search for 


New Projects 


RHE INTERNATIONAL VOLUN- 

TARY SERVICE FOR PEACE, 
which has for its aim the fostering 
of international goodwill and under- 
standing by means of international 
work camps, has commenced 1948 by 
undertaking four small services in 
Great Britain lasting for a week or 
ten days. 

A small group accomplished some 
useful work in a variety of repair 
jobs to a London Community Centre, 

At Chaigeley School, Lancashire, 
volunteers undertook redecorating 
work and improvement to the grounds 
by removing debris resulting from the 
war. This service has very markedly 
demonstrated the aims and spirit of 
IVSP, and the enthusiasm of the 
volunteers taking part was on a high 
level. The Barns School at Ancrum, 
Scotland, was the scene of another 
useful service, consisting of the con- 
version of rooms formerly used for 
storage purposes into suitable accom- 
modation for the staff. Both are 
schools for delinquent boys, and were 
chosen deliberately because work 
there represents a definite benefit to 
the community. 

A very small service for young 
people was undertaken at a youth 
hostel at Milford, Surrey, where the 
work was gardening. 

Although the short duration of 
these schemes made it impossible to 
invite volunteers specially from 
abroad, several other nationalities 
were recruited in this country. Simi- 
lar services will take place at Easter, 
and during the summer volunteers 
from many different countries will 
take their place alongside British 
volunteers. ” 

Derek Edwards, General Secretary 
of the IVSP (34 Broadway, West- 
minster, S.W.1, WHItehall 1461) in- 
vites suggestions from our readers as: 
to suitable projects which might be 
tackled by volunteers this year. It is 
desirable that the job should be one 
that lends itself to team-work, in 
order that the volunteers may come to 
know one another through sharing- 
common tasks, 

IVSP does not enter into competition with- 
paid labour and, when a job carries a wage,. 
Trade Union rates are insisted upon (when,. 
for example, we have undertaken harvesting): 
and the individual volunteer donates his wage 
back to IVSP and that money is used to aup- 


port other sections of our work which could 
not be carried on without financial resources. 


WHC WILL BEFRIEND THEM ? 


A GERMAN PoW doctor and a den- 
tist have been transferred from 
94 Camp, Leicestershire to the follow- 
ing Camps. 
The doctor to: 
No. 18 PoW Camp, Featherstone Park 
Camp, Haltwhistle, Northumberland. 
The dentist to: 


.Camp 38, Pool Park Camp, Ruthin, 
Denbighshire, Wales. 


They will greatly miss the hospitali- 
ty of a home which they had when in 
Leiceestershire, writes A. J. Gowing, 
of Kirby House, Syston, Leics. Would 
anyone living near the new addresses 
contact the PoWs and offer them hos- 
pitality? 
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Gandhi moves the World 


COMMENTARY CONTINUED 


documents have all the appearance 
of a Protocol of the Elders of Moscow, 
designed to divert the blame from 
British and American incompetence. 
Why otherwise—if they are genuine 
and “have been known to_ the 
British authorities for some time” 
(Times, Jan. 16)—are they _ only 
publicised when a General Strike 1s 
imminent? 


Hot war 


EN China and Greece, however, the 

Communist offensive is authentic 
enough. Nor is there the least chance 
of peace being restored so long as the 
overridding antagonism between USA 
and USSR persists. Outright victory 
for either side would be prohibited; 
a UN Police Force to impose order is 
unthinkable; and as for a compromise 
peace, that is equally out of the ques- 
tion where the combatants are agreed 
upon no single fundamental princi- 
ple, such as unites the parties of 
democratic countries. ae 

It is a thousand pities that Britain 
and America ever got involved in sup- 
porting the cruel and corrupt con- 
servatism of Greece. Had it not been 
for Churchill’s intervention in 1944, 
Greece would by now be an integral 
part of the Balkan-Danubian Feder- 
ation, rapidly consolidating under 
Communistic leadership. And what- 
ever be our attitude towards Commun- 
ism, we must admit that in S.E. 
Europe, after the liquidation of Naz- 
ism, it offered the only alternative .to 
anarchy. 


Punishment and remedy 


WHERE the spirit of democracy is 

* too weak to promote a voluntary 
union between peoples—as it has al- 
ways shown itself to be in the Balkans 
—forcible unification becomes _ in- 
evitable. Materially, the Communist 
consolidation of S.-H. Europe may well 
be as benificent as was the Roman 
consolidation of the Mediterranean 
world. It can be challenged only on 
the spiritual level—where it infringes 
the rights of conscience. The correct 
course for those to follow, whose re- 
spect for the person is outraged by 
such actions as Dimitrov’s last week 
—in threatening the Opposition with 
death, if it did not cease to oppose—Is 
the course of the Primitive Church, 
which aimed at, and ended in, not the 
destruction, but the spiritualisation of 
the Empire. 

In Western Europe, where demo- 
cracy is still possible, the nations had 
better give heed, and take far more 
active steps towards union than the 
Marshall Plan has so far induced. The 
‘deeision to hold a conference of the 
Pocialist Parties of the Marshall 
States is one that can be unreserved- 
ly welcomed. 

Idealism and pacifism 
' 4EXHOSE idealists who believed that 

Britain had only to withdraw her 
forces from Palestine for Jew and 
Arab to come together in amity must 
have suffered a rude awakening. For 
here again there is no basis for com- 
promise, and civil war is already 
under way. But this does nothing to 
invalidate pacifism; on the contrary, 
it tends to confirm it. It is precisely 
when political disputes can no longer 
be solved on their own level, that they 


TEN YEARS AGO 


From Peace News, Jan. 22, 1938 


Repeated refusal to attend lectures 
on the subject (of Air Raid Pre- 
cautions) has led to two women being 
sent to prison, according to a message 
from Berlin. 

They protested against the court's 
original sentence of a fine, pleading 
membership of the International Bible 
Research Students, a prohibited body 
in Germany. Thereupon the fines were 
increased, and a further protest re- 
sulted in their being sentenced to four 
months’ imprisonment. 

* x e 


Among those recently released from 
prison by the Indian provincial Con- 
gress Government is Thakur Narain 
Singh, of jthe Garhwali Battalion, who 
am 1930 te fised to fire on unarmed 
crowds because he considered it un- 
soldierly to do so. 

By taking this step he ran the risk 
of being shot. 


must either sink to a lower or be 
carried to a higher one. The dead- 
lock can only be broken by physical 
force or moral. There is no moral 
foree involved in troop-movements, 
whether to or fro; but in the re- 
nunciation of war there is. It can 
transform the entire situation. 


Which brings me to the two bright 
spots in this unavoidably lugubrious 
Commentary: first, the acceptance by 
the Indonesians, on Jan. 15, of the 
proposals of the UN Committee of 
Good Offices to reach a “ cease-fire” 
agreement, and its suggestions for 
reaching a settlement of their dispute 
with the Dutch; and secondly, the ac- 
ceptance by the Indian and Pakistan 
representatives at UNO of the Brit- 
ish proposal for a renewed search for 
agreement over Kashmir. There 
seems every possibility of a successful 
outcome to both these negotiations, 
since néither Indonesians and Dutch 
nor Indians and Pakistanis are divided 
upon fundamental principles. At 
least they share the belief in an ob- 
jective standard of right and wrong. 


It was directly to the conscience 
that supports this belief that Gandhi 
appealed by his 122-hour fast. The 
repercussions of this appeal were felt 
far beyond Delhi. There pledges 
were given by the communal leaders 
that the economic boycott on Muslims 
should end, that confiscated mosques 
should be restored, and every effort 
be made to secure the safety of the 
minority; but such conciliatory moves 
were repeated on a national scale by 
the Indian Ministers: and the fact 
that the fast was undertaken primari- 
ly on behalf of a Muslim minority 
must go far towards evoking a whole- 
hearted response on the part of the 
Pakistan Government. 


Gandhi’s appeal 


(ANDHI’S appeal, however, has 

stirred the conscience of mankind 
even outside the borders of India. A 
leading article in the News-Chronicle 
on Jan. 19 was memorable, not only 
for what it said, but for the fact that 
it should have been said in a British 
paper, which never flagged in its sup- 
port of the War: 

The world may well hang upon the news 
from Delhi. For there, in a small room 
where Mahatma Gandhi yesterday broke his 
fast, was a demonstration of a power which 
may be_ greater than the atom-bomb, 
greater than anything that man has made 
with his hands, greater than anything he 


has ever known outside the bounds of re- 
ligious experience. 


The Chronicle goes on to point out 
that Gandhi’s lesson is one which 

materialistic minds in the West have 
not yet learned ”: 

_Perhaps they will find a formula te 
discount what he stands for, but they will 
do sa at their peril. For in Mr. Gandhi is 
personified the ultimate conflict which the 
materialists cannot avoid. So long as they 
ignere the spirit, they will have te answer 
for their arrogance. Man in the end grows 
satiateq with material things. He wilt 
leave them in answer to a call which touches 
something deeper in his being. . .. 
This article reminds me of one 

which — appeared in the American 
magazine Life, the week after the 
dropping of the atom-bomb. Then this 
worldliest of papers was constrained 
to declare: 

Our sole safeguard against the very real 
danger of a reversion to barbarism is the 
kind of morality which compels the in- 
dividual conscience, be the group right or 
wrong. The individual conscience against 


the atomic bomb? Yes. There is no other 
Way. 


It is safe to say that nothing since 
the outrage on Hiroshima has so 
jolted the conscience of the West as 
Gandhi’s latest achievement. These 
two events epitomise the extremes be- 
tween which mankind is suspended, 
and between which he must choose. 
Are we going to allow our moments of 
insight once again to be overclouded 
by the distractions of everyday rival- 
ries and long-outmoded reactions, or 
are we going to ‘resolve, once and for 
all, to abide by them until they be- 
come a permanent possession? 

“Mr, Gandhi has broken his fast,” 
anfhounced Dr. Rajendra 
President of the Indian Constituen 
Assembly, last Sunday. “The re- 
responsibility hereafter is ours, and 
we must live up to it.” It was not only 
for India that he spoke. 


SUPPORT OR SANCTION ANOTHER 


@ This pledge, signed by each member, is 3 
the basis of the Peace Piedge Union. Send 
YOUR pledge to a ws 


™ 4 
P.P.U, HEADQUARTERS \,” 


Dick Sheppard House, Endsleigh St., WC! 


Prasad 


|THE “THIRD WAY” AFFORD§ 
MORE INDIVIDUAL LIBERTY, 


"PHE title of Wilfred Wellock’s brilliant pamphlet has been borrowed DY} 
the Rt. Hon. The Earl of Portsmouth for a Vice-Presidential address 
to the Constitutional Research Association. | 


In his opening words, Lord Portsmouth said that Wilfred Wellock’s} 
“Third Way ” represented “ not the middle way but a different philosophié 
conception; a third way different both from the Communist proletariam) 


dictatorship and the mass production 


latter affords more individual liberty but only different in degree in it8} 
eTect on the dignity of the human being under state capitalism andj 


compulsion.” 


“ As a generalisation,” Lord Ports- } 


mouth continued, “it is safe to say 
that almost anything we take for 
granted in modern progress is e€X- 
actly the opposite of what experience 
has proved to be right. Take, for 
example, the parrot’s lip service to 
world government and in favour of 
larger and larger units. The fliscord 
and ineffectiveness of UNO is only 
an intensification of the old League 
of Nations. On the other hand the 
happiest countries are the little ones. 


KEY TO RESTORATION 


“Decentralisation and not central- 
isation is the key to the restoration 
of human quality and the drawing 


out of individual responsibility 
which centralisation represses. 
The well run countries are the 


little ones of the North Sea and the 
Baltic, and Portugal, for example. 
The supreme example of decentral- 


isation is the Confederation of 
Helvetia, with National unity 
achieved by intensive local selt- 


government in every Canton. 


_ “So one can go through a whole 
list of other examples. It is, there- 


fore, necessary to start with the in- 
dividual at the bottom and not with 
top heavy control at the apex. The 
fhatural unit for responsible individ- 
uals is the family and from the 
family the village, county and nation, 
and only then, with nations at peace 
within themselves, is it possible to 


bring peace and orderly interdepend- 
ence with mutual benefit between like 
minded nations. 


“ As J have said only in small units 
is responsible government possible. | 
Without large units war-torn Italy is 
re-building locally, parish by parish 
and commune by commune. Good 
government can only come through 
good individuals and it is only in the 
fully rounded self-sufficient local life 
that the individual can achieve satis- 
faction for hand and mind and hope 
for the next generation, without 
which there can only be government 
by improvisation without principles. 
The greatest amount of self-sufficiency 
also means a balanced life. 


“ Therefore this third way must be 
based on full primary production, 
first and foremost on agriculture and 
fishing. . . At present the majority 
of people still think that it is efficient 
to manufacture vast quantities of 
goods in one centre and send them to 
the ends of the earth in order to get 
back the means of living produced in 
the same way; while those at the 
ends of the earth have exactly the 
same idea. This means that some 
resources are dangerously exploited 
and others are continuously wasted. 
The result, as we know it, is the 
maximum of compulsory organisation 
and the minimum of security and 
human happiness. 


PRESENT DAY WASTE 


“Go up any small valley today and 
look with a new eye for the waste 
that goes on. At a charitable guess 
the agriculture will be at most 75 
per cent. productive in its land use; 
the woods perhaps 30 per cent. Here 
there wil? be a quarry lying idle 
while lorries thunder across England 
to fetch bricks instead of using local 
stone; there, there will be reeds for 
thatching uncut while other lorries go 
out to fetch slate from 150 miles 
away. Potential small units of 
water power will be wasted. So one 
can add to the list indefinitely. So 
too most big towns pour their 
sewage and organic wastes into the 
sea. 

“This indicates something of large 
seale inefficiency and material waste 
that goes with it; but the greatest 
waste today is in human beings. 
There was probably never so much 
waste before of men and women, 
their physical skills, their mental 
qualities and of their spirit.” 


— Lord Portsmouth 


finance capitalism of the West. Thé 


‘NO MORE WAR — 
LEAGUE’ FORMED) 


A NEW organisation, “The N@ 
~ More War League,” was born iff TN 
Friends House, London, on Jan. 17. \ aE ‘ol 
The meeting, brought together bY!) me t 


Harry Hilditeh, was made up of thos@] 
who, following the decisions taken at} 
the PPU’s Special General Meeting, i 
in October, felt that the time was ripe] Of 
for a new movement which would) is 
offer resolute opposition to war bY) « 801 
non-violent means. | at rec 

Following the example of Wales | ‘Tt is 
“The Keir Hardie Fellowship ” wa3| (tom 
the title first suggested, but it wa YY Misqu 
finally felt unwise to link the ne ‘Rot Ic 
movement with the name of any pefj)J Beginr 
son. At Saturday’s meeting it was/ ®vil.” 
defined as “an organisation for oppe-| People 
sition to war and every kind of} | 
preparation for war,” and it was} 
agreed that as first steps its members 
should consider the results of recent 
research into methods of non-violent 
opposition to conscription, and the}! 
possibilities of poster parades with) | 
such slogans as “Refuse to registel} 
for Conscription ” and marches to fa¢-|) 
tories and other centres of war pre-|) | 
paration, calling for strike action bY} _ 
those engaged upon it. 

David Spreckley said we must be clear that 
opposition to preparation for war must bé 
our first task, as refusal to take part in wal 
when once declared was insufficient in thé 
present situation. It was necessary also 1 
recognise that preparation for modern wal 
did not depend mainly on conscripted armie 
and that our propaganda must be direct 
to all those whose work, of whatever kind 
was contributing to war preparation. 

Harry Hilditch agreed to gather together) | 
those in the Midlands who wera in sympathy: 

In closing the meeting he said that we musif Was nc 
) ‘terrib] 


be content not to see too far ahea: iit 
when he started in te Ganda tude o 
make ; 


p ta interfere wil 
the work which it was hecessary to do, | 
Another meeting of the No More Wa 
League will be held at Fellowship House, 34} 
Gordon Square, London, W.C.1, at 7.30 om 
Wednesday Jan. 28. Al) are welcome. Hartt 
Hilditch, 23 Tixall Rd., Birmingham, 28, willl” 
be pleased to answer any enquiries. y 


aa. | IVPY 

Gandhi's peace effory awe 
————— Aerrib), 
HYDE PARK MEETING AND | Ste 
POSTER PARADE ON SUNDAY | Press ; 
N connection with Gandhi’s pead#) Abolish 


effort in India, the London Area Balities 


of the Peace Pledge Union is arrang 
ing a meeting in Hyde Park @ 
3 p.m., on Sunday, Jan. 25. 
Morris, Roy Walker and Brial 
Anstey will be the speakers. 

A poster parade to Hyde Park wit” 
start from Dick Sheppard House 3] 
2.30 p.m. 


Let the Pacifist Directors and Staff of the 


Supply everything for your Office 
All types Office Machinery 
Repaired or Overhauled. 


Steel and Wood Furniture 
Delivered Anywhere 


Return of Post Service for Sundries 


Write for details te ut 
REBILEX TYPEWRITER Co., Ltd. | 
56!, London Road, } 
Westcliff-on-sea, Essex. 
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